THE   RIGHT   TO   HERESY

Calvin had rid himself of all his political opponents save
one, the theocrat's wrath was intensified by concentra-
tion upon this one man, Sebastian Castellio.

Yet it would not be so easy to make an effective
onslaught upon Castellio unless he could be induced to
break his discreet silence. He had grown weary of open
quarrel. Humanists of the Erasmian type are rarely
persistent fighters. . The customary methods of the
partisan, with his unceasing hunt for proselytes, seem to
them unworthy of an intelligent man. Having testified to
the truth, they feel that it would be a work of supereroga-
tion to reiterate their protest. They are rarely propagan-
dists. In the Servetus affair, Castellio had said his say; he
had done his best to defend the memory of the martyred
Spaniard and had condemned more energetically than
any other man of his day the use of violence to subdue
conscience. But the times were unfavourable; and he
could not fail to see that force would remain in the saddle
for an indefinite period. He therefore resolved to wait
until the battle between toleration and intolerance could
be resumed under more favourable auspices. Disap-
pointed, but with his conviction unshaken, he returned
to his studies. Basle University had at length appointed
him professor; and he had nearly finished what he
regarded as his most important task in life, the transla-
tion of the Bible into Latin and French. During the
years 1555 and 1556, he desisted from polemic writing.

But Calvin and the Genevese were informed by spies
that, within the immediate circle of his friends at the
university, he continued to promulgate humanist views.
Though his hands were tied, he was still free to speak;
and the crusaders of intolerance grew infuriated when
they noted that his irrefutable arguments against the
doctrine of predestination secured wider and wider
acceptance among the students. A man whose strength
is predominantly moral exerts an influence by the mere
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